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By ERNEST V. HOLLIS * 


Facilities for Higher Education 


a [kh DECADE we have just entered is rich with 


promise. Population is soaring. Jobs and busi- 
But for the 


fulfillment of the promise of the future, the economy 


ness opportunities continue to multiply. 


must have a rapidly increasing supply of professional 
and technical manpower. This segment of the labor 
force comes largely from our institutions of higher 
education. Without it the rich prospects of an ex- 
panding economy, indeed our whole way of life, 
would falter and stagnate. For this reason we must 
provide the physical and human resources the col- 
leges and universities require for growth and im- 
provement. Moreover, we must pay for and culti- 
vate these intellectual seedbeds of progress before 
they can yield the economic and cultural harvests 
we need. 

The magnitude of the physical facilities problem in 
higher education depends on whether we put existing 
college and university plants in first-class condition, 
in addition to expanding them to meet increasing 
enrollments and changing programs, or limit our- 


‘ 


selves to expansion by continuing to ‘“‘make-do” with 


temporary and _ obsolescent which, if 


commercially operated, would be condemned as 


structures 


health or fire hazards. For the most part, this 
article will comment on an austere $16 billion pro- 
posal for providing the bare minimum of facilities for 


*Director of the College and University Administration Branch, 
Division of Higher Education, a position he has held under differ- 
ent titles since 1944. Dr. Hollis was graduated with B.S. and M.S. 
degrees in biology from Mississippi State University in 1918, was 
awarded the M.A. (1922) and Ph. D. (1938) degrees in higher 
education by Columbia University; he has received the LL.D., 
Litt. D., and L.H.D. as honorary degrees. Before coming to the 
Office, Dr. Hollis served in college positions from instructor 
through president and was a staff coordinator at the American 


Council on Education. 
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higher education. There is ample justification 
however, for investing $33 billion in the improve- 
ment and expansion of college plants between now 
and 1970. 


accomplished with this larger amount is necessary in 


Some consideration of what could be 


order to see the $16 billion austerity proposal in 
perspective. 

The $33 billion expenditure would permit the 
razing and replacing of temporary war reuse and 
similar structures which are deteriorating into edu- 
cational slums. It would permit the construction 
of new facilities to meet the current backlog of need 
and the new needs of each year of the decade ahead. 
This sum would include the cost of land, site develop- 
ment (including roads, sidewalks, and parking lots), 
utilities, and major equipment urgently needed. 
Only the well informed realize the extent to which 
heating plants are antiquated and overtaxed, that 
proper sites have not been developed, and that many 
libraries and laboratories are as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard of books and equipment neces- 
sary to teaching in the atomic age. 

If $33 billion for higher education facilities in a 
decade appears to be a stupendous sum, consider 
that business and industry have spent more than 
that for plant development in a single year. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that an economy which 
produces close to $500 billion a year, and in 1959 
spent $34.3 billion on its own plant development, 
can afford to invest an average of $3.3 billion a year 
for this purpose at colleges and universities. Never- 
theless, in 1959 all institutions of higher education 
in the United States together spent only $750 million 
for plant development. In my judgment, the econ- 
omy can afford to invest at least four times as much 
in the seedbed that will determine its future. 





An Austerity Program 


The remainder of this article reports an Office of 


Ikducation survey which proposes a $16 billion 


austerity program. [xcept for built-in items, it 
does not include equipment needs, the costs of site 
icquisitions, or site development. It assumes the 
continued use of temporary and obsolete structures 
that have not been condemned as health or fire 
hazards 

The austerity program for college plant develop- 
ment is based on a number of assumptions. Chief 


among them are these: 


Pm We will not have radical changes in programs and 
methods of instruction; 

Pm We have a net unused amount of space which will 
accommodate 200,000 more students than are now 
enrolled; 

Pm We can increase the use of instructional space by 
at least 25 percent through improving scheduling, 
reducing the number of small classes, and making a 
better per-student-station use of facilities; 

Pm Colleges will not have to provide residential facili- 
ties for more than 35 or 40 percent of full-time enroll- 
ment, and not more than 10 percent of the residential 
students will be married and living with their 
families; 

Pm Needed expansion of higher education facilities 
in the several States can be predicted from the pat- 
tern of student migration shown by decennial surveys 


for the last two or three decades. 


The feasibility of the $16 billion “bare bones” 
construction program for colleges in the decade we 
are now entering 1s dependent on two additional 
factors that need to be recognized. 

(1) The $16 billion is in 1959 dollars, and even a 
modest reduction in the purchasing power of the 
dollar within the decade would further reduce the 
facilities that can be provided with this amount. 

(2) Neither educators nor architects have any 
generally accepted standards for the amount of space 
provided per student. For this survey, the Office 
of Education is using average practice as a norm 
from which to derive minimum required space per 
student. For instructional purposes, for example, 
it is assumed that each additional student will 


require 125 square feet, and for residential space, 


1 
5 


square feet. At a current construction cost of 


20 per square foot, new instructional space would 


THIS ARTICLE presents some highlights from a compre- 
hensive survey of the physical plant needs and plans of 
the Nation's 2,000 colleges and universities. The Oftice 
of Education and the higher education institutions have 
had the study underway for more than 2 years. The final 
report is being issued in five major sections: 
Part 1. Cost and Financing of College and Univer- 
sity Buildings, 1951-55. 
Part 2. Planning for College and University Physi- 
cal Plant Expansion, 1956-70. 
Part 3. Inventory or College and University Physical 
Facilities. 
Part 4. Building Needs of Colleges cnd Universities. 
Part 5. New Colleges and Universities Planned. 
Part 1 has been distributed, Part 2 is at the Government 
Printing Office, and the other parts are in various stages of 
preparation. An interim report on Pert 3 has been dis- 
tributed. 

The most expensive section and perhaps the one of 
most lasting value is Part 3, a facilities inventory that will 
show the number, kind, and condition of college plants 
and the use being made of them. In it we will have, for 
the first time in the history of higher education, dota tor 
appraising the adequacy of physical plants for present 
demands and for establishing standards ot practice and a 
baseline for projecting building needs for the next decade 
or longer. The inventory will be brought up to date peri- 
odically, which increases its usefulness for normative and 
planning purposes. 





\ssuming that 35-40 
percent of full-time students will require residential 


now cost $2,500 per student. 


space, and that 90 percent of them will be living in 
dormitories as single students, the cost for residential 
facilities would approximate $4,700 per additional 
student served. It is entirely possible, however, 
that trends in educational methods or practice will 
cause substantial deviation from these ‘‘norms”’ 
derived from current averages. 

The intricate calculations and estimates used in 
applying the foregoing assumptions to college en- 
rollment projections for the next decade to show how 
we arrive at the $16 billion figure will be covered in 
the final report. Suffice it to say here that both total 
and freshman (first-time students) enrollments in 
degree credit courses have risen gradually for the 
Total enrollment rose 
from 2.1 million in the fall of 1951 to 3.4 million in 
the fall of 1959; freshman enrollment for the same 
period increased from 472,025 to 826,969. Conserva- 
tive projections indicate that by the fall of 1965, 


eighth consecutive year. 


college enrollment will reach 5.2 million students, 


and freshman enrollment will reach 1 million. By 
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the fall of 1970 total enrollment is expected to exceed 
6 million students. And it should be remembered 
that these millions are not abstractions: they are 
human beings who even now are living in the homes 
and schools across the Nation. 

If the more than 6 million youths expected to 
enroll in college in 1970 are to have as good facilities 
as the 3.4 million youths now in college have (many 
of theirs are substandard), we must invest at least 
$16 billion in physical plant development before 
1970. In round numbers, $10.5 billion of the total 
should be devoted to the expansion of facilities, 
$6.5 billion to instructional purposes, and $4 billion 
to dormitories and related residential use. The 
remaining $5.5 billion should be used over the 
decade to replace and rehabilitate existing instruc- 
tional and residential! facilities to keep them safe for 
human use. 


Narrowing the Gap Between Needs and Effort 


If we accept $16 billion as the minimum needed 
for development of college plant during the 1960's, 
and assume that $1.6 billion of the total should be 
invested each year, the question we must answer is, 
Where is the money coming from? Let us look 
backward for a moment: Where did the plant 
development funds come from in, say, 1958-59, 
when $750 million was invested, 61.7 percent in 
public colleges and the rest in private colleges? 
Six major sources contributed to that amount, as 
the table on this page shows. 

An examination of the six major sources of sup- 
port for capital purposes shows a major reliance of 
public institutions on governmental appropriations, 
and of private institutions on philanthropic sources. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy fact reflected by the 
table is that 11 percent of the total of budgeted 
1958-59 plant-development funds of all institutions 
is derived from bonds issued or funds borrowed by 
private colleges and universities, while 21.9 percent 
is derived from bonds and other forms of borrow- 
ing by public institutions. 

In 1958-59 private schools enrolled 43 percent of 
the students but received only 40.6 percent of total 
funds for current support and even less, 38.3 per- 
cent, of the total funds for plant development. 


The private colleges and universities are falling 


behind public colleges more rapidly in plant develop- 


ment than in current support or enrollment. 
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Sources of the $750 million for plant development in 1958-59 


Percent for 
private 
colleges 


Percent for | 
public 
colleges 


Sources of funds 


Gifts and grants, endowment earn 
ings, and other sources of private 
support 

Government appropriations — Fed 
eral, State, and local 

‘Taxes 

Bonds 

Other borrowing 

Other 


Total from all sources 


No man can predict with certainty that the six 
major sources of capital income can be expanded to 
provide for the greatly increased financial needs of 
higher education. The total need is more than 
twice the $750 million invested in plant development 
in 1959, It is over four times the annual average 
spent for the period 1951-56. Moreover, the back- 
log of unmet need is increasing more rapidly than 
capital plant funds, even though in actual dollars 
such funds doubled between 1953 and 1960. 

Certainly it is not safe to assume that in the next 
decade these six sources will be providing the same 
percentages of income as they provided in 1958-59. 
The future holds too many imponderables for us to 
know now whether individual and corporate philan- 
thropists will contribute more than they do at pres- 
ent, and whether Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments will contribute a larger proportion of their 


total income for higher education purposes. 


Possible Lines for Federal Action 


Since 1952, under the Housing Act of 1950, the 
Federal Government has shown its concern for the 
plight of public and private colleges by authorizing 
low-interest, long-term loans for the construction of 
To date, 


loan approvals total more than $1 billion, and pri- 


college residential and related facilities. 


vate lending agencies have been stimulated to lend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on more favorable 
terms than those which prevailed before the enact- 
ment of this legislation. With the cooperation of 
the Office of Education, this program is adminis- 


Continued on page 19 





By ARTHUR L. HARRIS * 


Expanded Field Service Operations 
of the Office of Education 


a field 


In a broad sense, all 


i doen IDA of the Office of Education as 
service agency 1s not new. 
services provided by and all programs conducted in 
the Office of Itducation since its establishment have 
been “field” services and programs. ‘The primary 
function of the Office is and always has been to serve 
educational agencies and institutions throughout our 
Nation in those areas of need in which the Office has 
competence to serve and has authority to do so. 
Until World War II the Office served State educa- 
tional agencies, independent schools, colleges, and 
universities only through its staff of specialists in 
Washington, D.C., who could meet requests for 
direct services in the field only by traveling between 
that city and other points throughout the country. 
When, during World War II], the Lanham Act was 
passed, the Office was called on to provide consultive 
services to the federal Works Agency in the program 


for constructing school facilities for new communities 


es, Othce of the Commissioner 
chool teacher and administra 

te School of Yale University, a 
n in the University of Hawaii, and 
Since March 1946 he has 


istant Director and Director 


ariou as an education: nsultant 


served the Office of Education as Ass 
Field Operations, Surplus Property Utilization Program; Di 
f Surplus Property Utilization Program; Director of Field 
Branch, Division of School Assistance in Federally 

ed Areas; and, since July 1959, in his present position 
Dr. Harris was graduated from Park College, Parkville, Mo., 
1925. He received the M.A. degree from the University of 


Honolulu in 1935 and the Ph. D. from Yale University in 1942 


of war workers. ‘These services required that spe- 


cialists be continuously available in an assigned 
geographic area. Thus, for the first time, the Office 
provided services through a staff supervised from 
Washington but located in field offices about the 
country. 

\fter the war ended, the Office was called on to 
provide services to another Federal agency, the War 
Assets Administration, for the disposing of war 
surpluses—all types of equipment, supplies, and 
This new demand for services was such 
that, until the fall of 1950, the Office of Kducation 
again had to assign specialists to field locations 
throughout the States. 


materials. 


The surplus property program was followed im- 
mediately by a program providing lederal funds to 
assist in constructing school facilities and meeting 
current school expenditures in areas affected by 
activities of the Federal Government (Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874, Slst Cong.). 


assistance program now serves, through 54 State and 


The sche ol 


territorial educational agencies, almost 4,000 school 
Indian 
children in public schools), from the State of Alaska 


districts (including districts educating 
and the territory of Guam in the west to Maine and 
the Virgin Islands in the east. 


ning, field 


From the very begin- 
representatives strategically placed 
throughout the country have made these services 
quickly available to local districts. 

The placing of Office of Education staff members 


in field offices has been consistently based on the 
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demand for field services, the nature of the program, 
the clientele, and the degree of coordination needed 
between specific functions and services provided in 
and from the Washington office and those to be 
provided in and from the field offices. The volume 
and the nature of the workload under the National 
Defense Mducation Act programs have revealed an 
urgent need for field services of at least two kinds, 
one for the more than 1,300 colleges and universities 
participating in the programs, and the other for the 
State and territorial departments of education. 

For colleges and universities participating in 
NDEA programs, the informational, liaison, and 
consultive services required from the Office must be 
provided directly in the field, since for most of these 
institutions there are no agencies at State or regional 
levels through which they can receive these services. 
They can be served effectively only if qualified 
persons are available at strategic locations. ‘There- 
fore the Office has arranged to assign a specialist in 
higher education to each of the nine regional offices 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, under the direction of the Division of Higher 
Iducation in the Washington office. 

These specialists will establish a consultive rela- 
tionship and continuing liaison with officials of 
colleges, universities, and such other agencies or 
institutions as may be concerned, for the purpose of 
carrying out the programs under the NDEA (the 
programs involved are those providing for loans to 
students, graduate fellowships for increasing the 
supply of well-trained college teachers, centers for 
research and training in rarely taught languages, 
institutes to improve the teaching of modern foreign 
languages in elementary and secondary schools, and 
institutes to train counselors and guidance workers). 
They will also make a continuing appraisal of the 
needs of institutions of higher education for assist- 
ance, consultation, and other services within the ca- 
pacity of the Office of Education to provide. 

For the State educational agencies participating 
in NDIA programs, the Office has attempted to 
provide adequate field service out of Washington. 
It has become apparent, however, that some of the 
services are of such scope and kind that it is both 
uneconomical and inefficient to furnish them in this 
way. Arrangements are being made, therefore, to 
transfer five or six positions from the State and Local 


School Systems Division of the Washington office 
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NDEA FIELD APPOINTMENTS TO DATE 


Regional Office NDEA Field Representative 
Region | Eino A. Johnson 
Edward S. Noyes 
M. Howard Bryant 


Boston 

New York 
Charlottesville 
Atlanta 

Chicago 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas 

Denver 

San Francisco 


Clarence E. Deakins 
George W. Rosenlof 
Leonard G. Nystrom 


Robert E. McConnell 


to field locations, from which services can be pro- 
vided to groups of States more expeditiously and 
economically. 

The services now being required of the Office of 
Kducation differ from those provided in past years 
not so much in kind as in the sheer volume and 
urgency of the need for them. 


The Commissioner of Education realizes that he 


sy . . . 
cannot continue to discharge adequately at long dis- 


tance his direct responsibility for coordinating the 
expanding Office activities in the field, even though 
these activities will and must remain within the 
scope of what is proper for the Federal agency of 
education in our system. He has chosen, therefore, 
to extend himself through carefully selected regional 
representatives. ‘Their duties and _ responsibilities 
require them to be the best qualified educational 
generalists that can be recruited. 

The regional representatives will assist the Com- 
missioner to coordinate in the field those Office of 
Education activities for which the Commissioner is 
responsible, to see not only that services are pro- 
vided with economy and efficiency but that the basic 
policy of the Office is followed at all times: To pro- 
vide leadership without domination, to provide 
assistance without interference, to seek at all times 
to strengthen and increase the effectiveness of our 
traditional pattern for the determination and control 
of education. 

Through these representatives the Government 
will provide nine centers at which interested agencies 
and individuals can readily secure the information 
that the Office of I-ducation has gathered, organized, 
and compiled—information about (1) education in 
the United States, (2) research projects and findings 


on educational problems, (3) education in foreign 





countries, and (4) 


lederal programs of interest to 
educators. 

In addition, these representatives, having excep- 
tionally broad backgrounds of successful experience 
in public and higher education, will consult with 
other Federal agencies working in the field on such 


child health, 


migrant labor, rural development, mental retarda- 


matters as juvenile delinquency, 
tion, and civil defense, to interpret for them the 
educational involvements and implications of their 
activities. On the request of chief State school 
officers or heads of institutions of higher learning, 
they will also be available for consultation on edu- 
cational problems, under the guidance of the Com 
missioner, to State departments of education and to 
colleges and universities. ‘Their activities, however, 
will in no way affect the direct relationships between 
the Commissioner and the chief State school officers 
or the heads of institutions of higher learning, for 
they will not constitute an intervening organiza 
tional echelon. 

All field activities of the Office of Education will 
continue to be based on the statlwork of the central 
ofhce. Programwise, all field personnel are under 
the supervision of and responsible directly to the 
Office of [ducation in Washington. It is in no 
way contemplated that any field or regional uni 
will or ever can be adequately statled to perform asa 
“little Office of Iducation.”’ 








HAWAH 


Phe Othe | 


education, and Welfare 


of education has representatives in each of the regional districts of the Department of Health, 


‘The map shows the States served by each representative. 


The role of the Office of Education in promoting 
the cause of education in the United States, and 
its status as an agency of our national Government, 
make it the logical agency to serve the national 
interest in education—an interest common to all of 
us. Great advances in science and technology, in a 
world setting of conflicting ideologies and awaken- 
ing primitive cultures, urge us to intensify our 
efforts to meet our educational needs. We can 
meet these needs only by pooling our resources, 
coordinating our efforts, and exchanging with each 
other on a nationwide basis the knowledge gained 


from experience and research—always in a manner 


that will preserve the essential freedoms of our 
system of education. 

The Office of Education seeks to play its part 
more effectively by bringing its centers of communi- 
cation and assistance closer to educational institu- 
tions and educational leaders, in order that the best 
elements of American education may be more 
rapidly identified, more rapidly disseminated, and 
made increasingly functional rather than of mere 
academic interest. 

The Office of Education is an integral part of our 
nationwide cooperative educational enterprise. Its 
professional staff members are drawn from and in 
many cases return to the ranks of their profession, on 
the staffs of State or local educational agencies, 


schools, colleges, or universities. 


In the sense that the 
faculty constitutes the 
university, so does the 
staff of the Office of 
Kducation constitute 
the Office. 


ing the services it ex- 


In increas- 


tends through its field 
staff, the Office seeks 
no self-aggrandizement, 
no empire building, no 


PUERTO RICO : 
VIRGIN ISLANDS Ity it 


usurpation of author- 


seeks only to 
contribute to the greater 
effectiveness of the ef- 
forts of all of us to meet 
our needs in education 
and those needs which 
can be met only through 


education. 
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Opening College Enrollment, Fall 1959 


By EDITH M. HUDDLESTON and HAZEL C. POOLE * 


i knw ANTICIPATED rise in college enrollments Table 2.—Total and first-time opening enrollment of degree- 
Reports collected by credit students, by institutional control, level of offering, and 


sex: Fall 1959 


is in fact taking place. 
the Office of Education in its 14th annual survey of 
opening (fall) enrollment in higher education show 
that during the first few months of the 1959 fall 
term, 3,402,297 students were enrolled in degree 
credit programs—4.4 percent more than in the fall 
of 1958: and that the number enrolling tor the first 
time increased even more, by 5.9 percent (table 1 
This makes the eighth consecutive vear in which the 
: Total enrollment 


Office survey has reported increases. 


Table 1.—Total and first-time opening enrollment of degree- 
credit students in all institutions: Fall 1959 and fall 1958 


A voregate United S 


First-time enrollment 


\ler 


Distribution of these students, both the total num 
ber and the part time, between public and private 
institutions, between 4-year and junior colleges, and 


between the sexes, is shown in table 2 


Description of the Survey 


The term “degree cre lit students”’ used here desi 


The survey covers the “aggregate”? United States, j 
hd 55 ; nates students whose current program con 


at is, the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and | ; 
tha y EEN ites, the | rict of Columbia, an wholly or principally of work which would ordinarily 


the outlying parts. All data in this article, unless ; , 


Papight be credited toward a bachelor’s or higher degree 
otherwise noted, are for the aggregate United State either in the institution in which the students 

ww enrolled, or in institutions to which they 
transfer (as from junior colleges to 4-year institu 


tions). The present survey includes undergraduate, 
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i)f 


degree-crealil 


{ 


and unclassified 
residence at extension centers, 
evening; but does 
students enrolled for ‘‘short 
students taking 


rr TV, and non 


rterm] 


lesson 


Table 3.—Percentage analysis of total and of first-time enroll- 
ment of degree-credit students: Fall 1959 and fall 1958 


» LOO, 


fall of 1959 represen 
is of higher education 
from the survey are technical institute 
professional schools, which do not offer programs 


consisting wholly or principally of work creditable 


toward a bachelor’s degree The basic source of the 
institutional listing was the Education Directory, 
1958-59; Part3, Higher Education, with such changes 
as were known to the Office of Hducation. 

All but 5 of the 1,952 institutions addressed in the 


survey 


reported their enrollments. For the five 


small institutions that failed to respond, the Office 


made estimates. 


Enrollment in Relation to Population 


Since the preponderance of students enrolled for 


} 


degree-credit work are between the ages of 18 and 


1, that age group is used here as a basis for com- 
iring enrollment with population. For the 48 
mtiguous States and the District of Columbia) 
students 

100 persons aged 18-21; in the fall of 1958, 


,” 
ere Were 15.6 pel 


alone, there were 36.2 degree-credit 
1959 per 
100: and 20 years ago, in the 
1939, there were only 14.3 per 100 

it future increases will be due 
population 


, , 
tlege attendance. 


Enrollment by Type and Contro! of Institution 


how the I tal degree-credit enro 

first-time enrollment were divided 
1ong the various types of institutions in 1959 a 
1958: The percent of total enrollment in the 
junior colleges in 1959 (12.1) was the same as for 


the slight increase 1958 to 1959 offsetting a 


responding decrease 1957 to 1958 (data not 
shown) 

Relative changes in total enrollment and 
first-time enrollment are given in tables + and 
which show the percentage of change for each type 
of institution since the fall of 1958. As compared 
with overall average increases of 4.4 and 5.9 percent 
in total and first-time enrollments, respectively, 
greater than average increases in each type of enroll- 
ment were observed in liberal arts colleges, techno- 

al schools, and in theological-religious schools. 

s interesting that the largest percentage increases 

both total and first-time enrollment took place in 
he theological-religious group. 

Data on first-time enrollment are of value because 
these are the figures which—more than the totals 
point to the future. Students were counted as 
‘first time” in this survey if the fall of 1959 marked 
their first enrollment in any institution for degree- 
credit work. First-time students accounted for 31.9 
percent of the increase in total degree-credit enroll- 
ment from 1958 to 1959, as compared with 27.0 


percent of the increase from 1957 to 1958. 
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4.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, by Table 5.—First-time opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
type of institution and by sex: Fall 1959 and fall 1958 by type of institution and by sex: Fall 1959 and fail 1958 
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Enrollment in Publicly Controlled and Privately 
Controlled Institutions 


} ) 
10 degree-credit student 


‘d in publicly controlled institutions in 


Knrollment in publicly controlled 


by 4.7 percent, total enroll- 
percent, ind enrollment in 
Institutions 


Institutions 


publicly COl mcreased by 


1958 to 


1959, while that in the priv: mntrolled 


decreased slightly 0.5 percent 
Long-term trends in enrollment, by type 
tutional control, are | resented in table 6. 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


The fall of 1959 marked the third 


uccessive Veal 


which total enrollment of Women was rising more 


l 


than that f men. Women’s enrollment 


0 percent higher than in 1958; men’s enroll- 
was 3.0 percent higher. 
showing relative enrollment changes for men 
and for women are presented in tables + and 5. For 
both men and women, the greatest proportional 
gains in total and in first-time enrollment occurred 
in the theological-religious institutions. 


Historical data on sex ratios are presented in 


table 7. 


Other Publications 


‘Total and first-time enrollments in the fall of 
1959, by sex, for individual institutions have already 
been published in Circular No. 606, Opening (Fall) 
Enrollment in Higher Education, 1959; Institutional 
Data. 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 cents each. 

The detailed analytic report for the fall of 1959, 
Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 1959; 


Copies may be obtained from the Superin- 


Analytic Report, is being prepared and will be com- 
pleted within the next few months. This circular 


will provide an extensive analysis of trends in open- 


Table 6.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, in 
all institutions, in 4-year institutions, and in junior colleges, 
by type of institutional control: Fall 1939, 1949, and 1954-59 


[Aggregat 


ALL. INSTITUTIONS 


rm hy h& bh 


INSTITUTIONS 


Mr MR MR MK Mw we Ww — 
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ing enrollment, by sex, curricular-organizational type 
of institution, and type of institutional control. 


Table 7.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students by 
sex: Fall 1939 and 1946-59 


[Aggregate United States] 


Men Women 
Total 
(thou 


sands) 


Number | Perce Number Percent 
(thou f (thou of 
sands) otal sands) total ! 


1939 2 
1946 2 
1947 2 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


1958 


365 816 
, 078 1,418 


PMY MY WY MY WY MY WY Ww Ww Ww Wwe — 


1959 


Percentages computed from 


1939, 1946, 


contiguous States); all other enroll 


2 Enrollments for 
for 1939 and 1946 are estimates 
3 Classification of institutions by 


1956. 





New Tidewater Virginia Plan Recommended 


IN ORDER to meet the expanding needs for higher 
education in the Tidewater area of Virginia (Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Newport News, Hampton, and the 
immediately surrounding counties) and at the same 
time capitalize as fully as possible on the resources 
of existing collegiate institutions in the region, a 
new organizational plan is recommended in the 
report of an Office of [Education survey entitled 
Higher Education in the Tidewater Area of Virginia. 

The new plan would bring together four public 
higher institutional units—tentatively termed “‘the 
Associated Colleges of Tidewater Virginia’’—includ- 
ing a proposed new 2-year college in the Newport 


News area. These units would operate under a 
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single board of control and under a single adminis- 
trative office not attached to any component unit. 
The report makes other recommendations, spelling 
out in considerable detail the programs needed to 
meet the demands that will result from the increase 
in college enrollment from the present figure of 
approximately 7,500 to one of 20.000 
projected for 1970. 


The findings, conclusions, and recommendations 


almost 


of this survey are reported in two publications: 
one represents the full final report, including basic 
substantiating data, and the other presents only 
main conclusions and recommendations with selected 
items of documentation. Thé two publications 
were released for general distribution at a special 
meeting, held jointly by the two agencies which 
sponsored the survey, on December 4 in Norfolk, 
Va. The Division of Higher Education conducted 
the survey as a service to the State Council of Higher 
Education of Virginia in its planning for higher 
education in the State. Eleven staff members of 


the Division served on .the survey team, with 
S. V. Martorana acting as director of the survey 
and Ernest V. Hollis as chief consultant. Requests 
for copies of the report should be directed to the 
Virginia State Council of Higher Education, 301 
Finance Building, Richmond 19, Va. See “New 
Publications,” page 20, for bibliographical detail. 
Trends in Organization and Administration 


A stupy initiated in December 1959, by the State 
and Regional Organization Section, College and 
University Branch, Division of Higher Education, 
will seek to identify the character and direction of 
changes being made in the organizational structure 
of institutions of higher learning and in the roles 
assigned to key administrative officials. Particular 
effort will be made to identify the extent to which 
the changes can be attributed to present or impending 
enrollment increases. 

College and university administrators were called 


on to assist in this project by providing to the 


Office of Education copies of administrative manuals, 


organizational charts, and related documents. 
The study is being conducted by Archie R. 
Ayers, specialist for College and University Organi- 
zation and Administration. It is projected to run 
for approximately 3 years, with progress reports 


to be released intermittently during this time. 





National Defense Education Act Notes 





“Neglected Language” Fellowships To Be 
Awarded 


Brrore April 30, 1960, the Office of Education will 
iward approximately 400 federally financed modern 
language fellowships for 


foreign graduate study 


luring the summer of 1960 and the 1960-61 academic 
Vear,. 

The purpose of the language fellowships is to 
se the number of teachers of the 85 languages 


in which, until no instruction has been almost 


nonexistent in U.S. universities, although each is 
sp ‘ken by millions of people. The fellowships are 
authorized under title VI of the National Defense 
Kducation Act of 1958. 


{O00 to be granted, 


rom the approximately 
made for as 
many of the 171 fellows of the 1959-60 academic vear 


provision must be 


as wish to ipply for renewal 
U.S. Commissioner of 
Derthick has 


the program is greatest in 


Kducation Lawrence G. 
indicated that the need for 
\rabic, Chinese, Hindi, 


Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Urdu. He has 


designated these as “‘first priority” languages. 


already 


Second priority languages are: Bengali, Burmese, 
Finnish, Hebrew (modern), Hungarian, Indonesian- 
Malay, Marathi, Persian, Polish, 
Serbo-Croatian, Singhalese, Swahili, Tamil, Telegu, 


Thai, and Turkish 


The remaining 60 languages covered by the fellow- 


Khalka, Korean, 


ship phase of the title VI program are: Afrikaans, 
Albanian, Amharic, Azer- 
baijani, Berber, Bulgarian, Byelorussian, Cambodian, 
Czech, Danish, Dutch, 


(modern), Gujerati, 


\rmenian, Assamese, 


stonian, we, Greek 
Hausa, Ibe, Icelandic, Ilocano, 
Kazan- 
Turkic, Kpelle, Kurdish, Laotian, Lettish, Lithuan- 
ian, Madurese, Malagasy, Malayan, Mongo, Mosai, 
Nepali, Panjabi, 
Pashtu, Quechua, Rajasthani, Romanian, Shone, 
Sindhi, Slovak, Swedish, 


‘Tagalog, ‘Tibetan, Tigrinya, Twi, Ukrainian, Uzbek, 


Javanese, Kanarese, Kashmiri, Kazak, 


Mongolian, Norwegian, Oriya, 


Slovene, Sundanese, 
Vietnamese, Visayan, and Yoruba. 
The language fellowship phase of title VI makes 


no provision for the study of French, German, 


Italian, 


taught 


or Spanish. However, these languages are 
at language institutes under another phase 
of the title VI program. The language institutes 
are designed to improve the abilities of elementary 
and secondary language teachers. ‘Thirty-six such 
institutes will be established next summer. 

Candidates for language fellowships should apply 
at any university offering advanced training in any 
one of the 85 ‘neglected’ languages. Graduate 
schools of such universities have been asked by the 
Office of Education to set up special committees to 
review applications and to make recommendations 
to the Office. 

The Office deadline for reception of such recom- 
mendations from the graduate schools is February 
15, 1960. The Office of 
fellows after obtaining the advice of the special 
Title VI 


governmental professional consultants. 


IKducation will select 


\dvisory Committee made up of non- 

Each fellowship will run for the summer of 1960, 
for the summer and the 1960-61 academic year, or 
The fellow- 


stipends up to $2,700, plus tuition, 


for the 1960-61 academic year alone. 
ships carry 
required fees, travel allowances, and allowances for 
dependents. 

To qualify, the student must give “reasonable 
assurance” that, upon completing his training, he 
will be available to teach in college the language 
he has studied or be available for other public service 
Persons 


requiring competency in the language. 


training to be elementary or secondary school 
teachers of a modern foreign language are not eligible 


for these fellowships. 
NDEA Field Representatives Named 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Der- 
thick on November 25, 1959, named field representa- 
programs of the 
National Defense Iducation Act to two additional 


tives for the higher education 


regional offices of the U.S. Department of Health, 


Kducation, and Welfare. ‘They are: Clarence I. 
Deakins, for Chicago, and Leonard G. Nystrom, for 


Dallas. 
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The new field representatives will work directly 
with colleges and universities participating in the 
four higher education programs of NDEA: Student 
Loans, Graduate Fellowships, Counseling and Guid- 
ance ‘Training Institutes, and Language Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Deakins was formerly deputy director of the 
Illinois Commission of Higher Education in Chicago. 
He has been director of student services and dean of 
students at Illinois Institute of Technology in Chi- 
cago, and director of public relations and admissions 
at Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. He re- 
ceived his M.S. degree at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Nystrom is on leave from his post at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, where he was direc- 
tor of admissions and scholarships. He has also 
served that institution as assistant registrar, regis- 
trar, and director of scholarships. He was a teacher 
and principal at Alamo Heights School District, San 


Other Program Notes 


Antonio, Tex. He received his M.A. degree from 
Southern Methodist. 


NDEA Language Institute in Germany 


AN ADVANCED Summer Foreign Language Institute 
will be conducted by Stanford University in Germany 
from June 20 to August 19, 1960, with F. W. Stroth- 
mann, executive head of Stanford’s Department of 
It will be 
the first NDEA institute to be conducted outside 
Pref- 
to applicants who studied 
German at one of the 1959 NDEA summer institutes. 


Stanford’s experience in this institute, which will 


Modern European Languages, as director. 


the United States and the only one this year. 


erence will be given 


have capacity for S6 secondary school teachers of 
German, will be used in determining whether to 
establish institutes in other countries in the summer 


of 1961. 





Grants Awarded for Foreign Research 


Tue Agricultural Research Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has announced that four 
grants for research abroad—two to Finland and two 
to Great Britain—have been made under the recent 
foreign research programs. The largest grant, of 
$253,000, went to the Biochemical Institute, Hel- 
sinki, Finland, for basic work on flavor transmission 
from dairy feed to milk. ‘The other Finnish grant 
went to the Research Institute of Meat Technology 
at ‘Hameenlinna for study of the influence of bene- 
ficial micro-organisms on flavor development in 
meat and their effects on the spoilage organisms. 
One British‘grant went to the Shirley Institute 
of the British Cotton Industry Research Association 
in Manchester for basic study leading to improve- 


ment of flame-resistant treatments for cotton. The 
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other went to the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying at Reading for study of micro-organisms 
responsible for flavor development in cheese and 
other cultured milk products. 

Research abroad is being paid for with foreign 
currency accruing in various countries from the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities under Public 
Law 480. 


ing Service, and 


The Forest Service, Agricultural Market- 
Agricultural Research Service are 
the USDA agencies participating in this foreign 


research plan. 
Educational Uses of Foreign Currencies 


Tue 86th Congress made one significant addition 
to the program for the use of U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies earned from the sale of surplus farm 


products. The present program allows for support 





of such international activities as the establishment 
of chairs in American studies and assistance to 
higher institutions sponsored by American citizens. 
In addition, U.S.-owned foreign currencies abroad 
may now be used for the preparation and distribu- 


tion of audiovisual educational materials overseas. 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower: Efforts 
to Improve Supply and Utilization 


SECAUSE of their extensive implications for our edu- 

cational system, the problems growing out of current 
and impending national engineering and scientific 
manpower needs are of great interest to the Office of 
Kducation. 

This interest, shared by a large number of agencies 
and organizations both within and without the Fed- 
eral Government, has led Henry H. Armsby, Chief 
for ngineering [ducation, to prepare a circular en- 
titled Engineering and Scientific Manpower which will 
be the third in a series of similar publications by the 
Office. It describes, as did the 1954 and 1956 circu- 
lars, current engineering and _ scientific manpower 
programs in what are believed to be the most active 
national agencies involved in efforts to improve the 
supply and utilization of scientists and engineers. 
Whereas the 1956 publication listed 25 agencies and 
organizations, the new circular lists 30. 

This circular, now in press, will be published as 
Office of Education Circular No. 483, Revised. 


Training Programs for Employment Service 
Counselors 


RecoGnition of the increasing complexity of the 
employment service counselor’s task has prompted 
the establishment, under the initial leadership of the 
Bureau of kmployment Security in the Department 
of Labor, of improved hiring standards in selecting 
new counselors and a nationwide outservice training 
program at colleges and universities to improve the 
competence of counselors. Beginning counselors 
will enter service with more specific academic prep- 
aration than heretofore, and those already in the 
service are being given the opportunity for training 
in appropriate academic, subjects to supplement the 
knowledge they acquire through inservice training 


and experience. 


The program is the result of consultations between 


Bureau and State officials, following a national survey 


by the Bureau of the education and experience of 
counseling personnel in State employment services. 

The outservice training program thus far embraces 
types of activity: (1) A 4-to-5-week 
seminar or institute, often conducted during the 


two. basic 


summer when housing facilities are available on 
many campuses, and (2) regular university courses 
conducted during the 


in counselor preparation, 


academic year. Some States have adopted both 
types of training programs. 

The institute type of training was inaugurated as 
a result of an experimental 5-week training course 
developed at the University of lowa. Copies of 
the curriculum and suggestions for its use were 
transmitted to all State employment services, and 
during the summer of 1958 nine courses were set up 
in various parts of the country. This year 42 State 
agencies are participating in the program, and some 
500 counselors from about 33 States are attending 
the institute courses, which range from 3 to 6 weeks, 
at 21 different universities. Another 500 counselors 
in 9 States are attending regular university courses. 
Thus a total of about 1,000 counselors have been or 
are enrolled in outservice training courses this year. 
l:very effort has been made to have academic credit 
allowed for the courses completed by employment 
counselors, and, subsequent to the intitial institutes 
held the first year, credit has generally been given. 

The training program is financed by special 
ederal grants to State employment services. ‘The 
costs covered are tuition, books and supplies, travel, 
and maintenance. Salaries of trainees continue 
during the training period. 

Because effective counseling plays an important 
role in the development of the individual and also 
contributes to meeting current manpower needs, the 
Department of Labor and its affiliated agencies will 
continue to emphasize this long-range staff-develop- 
ment program. 


Physicians for a Growing America 


Physicians for a Growing America, a report’ by 


the Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on Medical 


'See “New Publications,” 


reference. 


p. 20, for complete bibliographical 
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Education, headed by Frank Bane, deals with the 
problem of keeping the United States supplied with 
adequate numbers of well-qualified physicians for 
medical care, teaching, research, and other essential 
purposes. The Consultant Group, an arm of the 
Public Health Service, considers the maintenance of 
the present ratio of physicians to population a 
minimum essential. In order to maintain this ratio, 
the number of physicians graduated annually by 
schools of medicine and osteopathy must rise from 
7,400 to 11,000 by 1975; in other words, the number 
of graduates must increase by 3,600. 

Noting that in recent years there have been in- 
creasing difficulties in finding acceptable students for 
medical schools and that the proportion of failures 
and withdrawals has been growing, the authors 
recommend that opportunities for medical education 
be increased and equalized through expansion of the 
medical education plant and through substantial 
increases in funds to facilitate the financing of a 
medical education. 

In 1958 medical schools spent an estimated $264 
million for basic operations and grant-supported re- 
search, more than triple the amount spent a decade 
earlier. Financial support for medical schools has 
been growing markedly, the report states, especially 
in grant-supported research. However, more funds 
from varied sources will be needed if expenses are 
to be met. 

Other topics covered by the study are thehistery; 
statistics; administration; financial, curricular, and 
physical operations; and faculty of medical schools. 

The authors conclude that although planned ex- 
pansion of present programs will provide an increase 
of 500 in the annual number of graduates by 1965, 
the remaining needed increase of 3,100 annually will 
require at least 3 other approaches: (1) Further 
expansion of enrollment in existing schools, (2) estab- 
lishment of new programs of basic medical sciences, 
Plan- 


ning will be necessary at the institutional, local, 


and (3) establishment of new 4-year schools. 
State, regional, and national levels. 


University of Hawaii Enrolls Rockefeller Grant 
Students 


M. M. RosenB_ErG, dean and director of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Hawaii, has announced 


that 13 graduate and undergraduate agricultural 
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students from countries in free Asia and the general 
Pacific area are now enrolled at the University of 
Hawaii under sponsorship of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, to study in fields related to tropical agriculture. 
They represent the first contingent under a grant of 
$110,000 to extend over a 5-year period. 


AEC Offers Study Grants 


THe Atomic Energy Commission has announced the 
availability of 70 fellowships in health-physics, the 
new science and profession devoted to the study, 
evaluation, and control of radiation hazards. 

These fellowships are open to students who hold a 


bachelor’s degree in biology, chemistry, engineering, 


or physics. They must also have adequate prepara- 


tion in other related fields and must have completed 
mathematics through calculus. 
The health-physics fellowships are awarded for an 
academic year of formal course work at one of the 
Vanderbilt, 
Washington. 
Fellows will follow up their course work with 3 sum- 


participating universities: Harvard, 


Kansas, Michigan, Rochester, and 
mer months of training at one of the AEC cooperat- 
ing installations: Argonne, Brookhaven, and Oak 
Ridge National Laboratories; Hanford Atomic Prod- 
ucts Operation; Lawrence Radiation Laboratory; and 
the National Reactor Testing Station. 

The stipend is $2,500 for 12 months, with addi- 
tional dependency allowances. The deadline for 
filing applications is February 1, 1960. 

Application forms and further information are 
available from the Fellowship Office, Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, Post Office Box 117, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


NSF Science Information Grants Announced 


Tue National Science Foundation announced on 
December 7 grants totaling $286,900 for three proj- 
ects to develop mechanized systems and advanced 
methods for increasing the availability of scientific 
information in the fields of chemistry and metallurgy. 
American 
Chemical Society at Columbus, Ohio, received grants 
totaling $127,700 for two projects, and the Center 


for Documentation and Communication Research, 


Chemical Abstracts Service of the 





School of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity, Cleveland, Ohio, a grant of $159,200, accord- 

ing to Alan ‘T. Waterman, Foundation director. 
“Scientific 


progress 


| increasingly depends upon 


solution of the scientific information problem—how 
best to provide the scientist with the information 
he needs to do his work,’ Dr. Waterman. said 
“These 


prov ide long-range solutions as part of a Foundation 


grants represent fundamental attempts t 


effort to further the development of more compre- 
hensive and versatile information tools for scientists.” 
With a grant of $69 S00, Chemical Abstracts Serv- 


ice will 


] 


investigate mechanical aids to chemical 
l-veat 


ways of exploiting more fully the chemical informa- 


documentation for a period. It will seel 
tion it collects and organizes in carrying on_ its 
primary function of indexing and abstracting chemi 
cal literature. As part of its project, the Service 
will review processing techniques and equipment, 
preparatory to developing and testing applicable 
system and methods. 

One aspect of the project will involve Ways to 
mechanize chemical data in order to correlate struc- 
tures of chemical compounds with their properties 
and uses. ‘The development of a system for correlat- 
ing these data would permit the Service to answer, 
for example, a question regarding the number of 
chemical compounds containing a particular element 
that also have boiling points within specific ranges. 
This type of information search, which cannot now 
be done readily with Chemical Abstracts, would be 
of great use to industrial, governmental, and institu- 
tional research laboratories. 

With a second grant of $57,900 for 1 year, Chemi- 
cal Abstracts Service will conduct research in the 
semantic content of chemical literature. As part of 
its program to mechanize, wherever possible, the 
processing and searching of information in chemistry, 
the Service will attempt to determine methods for 
reducing the variety of word forms needed to express 
concepts in a subdiscipline such as biochemistry. It 
will prepare concept dictionaries and apply the terms 
experimentally to the processing of abstracts, con- 
duct experimental searches using machine techniques, 
and investigate machine programing needed to 
convert stored information automatically back to 
an intelligible form. 

The Western Reserve University grant will help 
support a large-scale test program of evaluating pro- 
cedures developed for the automatic processing and 


searching of literature of interest to metallurgists. 
The center will use the funds in working with not 
only the metallurgical literature proper but also the 
material of interest to metallurgists in such fields as 
physics, chemistry, and engineering. ‘The program 
will ultimately include test searches and related 
studies designed to evaluate the results achieved 
with the mechanized procedures. In addition, it 
will analyze use made of the mechanized searching 
service by metallurgists. 

This project also has the support of the American 
Society for Metals, and a committee of the society 
will lend active and continuing assistance to the 
project staff members at Western Reserve in de- 
veloping detajls of the test program. In addition, 
the National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council has agreed to appoint an ad hoc committee 
of information specialists and metallurgists to 
participate actively in the further planning of the 
test program, to advise on questions that may arise 
throughout the program, and to assume responsi- 
results, 


bility for evaluating the including the 


planning of studies needed for proper evaluation. 


Report on Federal Educational Activities 
Planned 


IN RESPONSE to a request made by the chairman of 
the House Committee on Iducation and Labor on 
behalf of the committee, a comprehensive report on 
lederal educational policies, programs, and _ pro- 
posals is being prepared in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. It will be similar 
to the report issued as House Document 423 in 1952, 
and will be expected to present up-to-date informa- 
tion on 300 or more Federal programs and activities, 
many of which are in the field of higher education. 
Programs will be described, and summarized informa- 
tion will be presented under subtitles including: 
Purpose, History and Description, Legal Authoriza- 
tion, Method of Administration, Levels of Education 
Concerned, Geographical Areas Affected, Number 
and Types of Persons Affected, and Fiscal Obliga- 
tions. Comprehensive information is being gathered 
and analyzed by Charles A. Quattlebaum, specialist 
in education on the staff of the Legislative Reference 
Service. Probable date of completion of the study 
is at present unknown. 
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College facilities, continued from page 5 


tered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Indirect Federal aid for development of the college 
plant is available through tax laws which provide 
incentives to individuals and corporations to make 
Numerous bills 
before the Congress have as their aim the increasing 


gifts to colleges and universities. 


and broadening of these incentives through pro- 
vision for tax deductions or tax credits. 


No comprehensive policy on Federal aid for college 


plant development has been advanced and adopted 


by the Congress and approved by the President. 
There are grounds, however, for expecting the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress, just now getting under 
way, to seriously consider the development of a 
national policy. 

Both the administration and the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress have endorsed the principle of 
Federal aid for the construction of academic and 
residential buildings on college campuses. During 
its Ist session, the 86th Congress enacted as one 
title of the Housing Act of 1959 a provision for di- 
rect Federal loans at low-interest rate for the con- 
struction of academic facilities. In vetoing two ver- 
sions of this bill, President Eisenhower expressed his 
disapproval of this method of Federal participation 
At the same 
time, he suggested that the Congress consider the 
enactment of S. 1017 or H.R. 4267, identical admin- 


istration-sponsored bills, which would aid institu- 


in college physical plant development. 


tions of higher education in plant development. 

S. 1017 and H.R. 4267 would authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to guarantee long-term private 
loans for the construction of residential and instruc- 
tional facilities. Over a 20-year period, the Gov- 
ernment would further assist colleges with the: debt 
service by paying one-fourth of the principal of the 
loan. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor is expected to begin hearings on 
Thanks to 
the cooperation of most of our colleges in supplying 


these proposals during January 1960. 


inventory data and projections of their building 
plans, the Office of Education will be able to put 
before the subcommittee pertinent information on 
It will 
also be able to present a preliminary estimate of 


the kinds and conditions of existing plants. 


total college building needs and prospects of financ- 
ing them, based on the judgments of college officials. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 

Education Directory 1959-1960, Part 1, Federal 
Government and States, by Louise Ratliff Murphy. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
Paper, 77 p. 30 cents. (O-20004.) 

Education Directory 1959-1960, Part 2, Counties 
and Cities, by Lester B. Herlihy. Washington, U-S. 
Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 104 p. 
45 cents. (OL-20005.) 

Education in the Soviet Zone of Germany, by Paul 
Washington, U.S. Government Print- 

Paper, 162 p. $1. (Bulletin 1959 


S. Bodenman. 
ing Office, 1959. 
No. 26.) 


Report on educational developments in the Soviet zone of 
Germany, including chapters on higher education and teacher 
education and the teaching profession. Lists institutions of uni 
versity rank and their specialties and discusses the organization 
and control of higher education, admission policies, and the 
curriculum. Explains the general development of teacher educa- 
tion and the Teacher Training Order of 1953, as well as vocational, 


technical, and inservice teacher training 


Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1959: Institutional Data, by Hazel C. Poole and Leah 
W. Ramsey. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 
No. 606.) 


Paper, 34 p. 30cents. (Circular 


Organized Occupational Curriculums: Enrollments 
and Graduates, 1957, by Henry H. Armsby and 
Others. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1959. Paper, 201 p. $1.25. 


This is the second annual analysis of enrollments and gradua- 
tions in higher educational programs, of from 1 to 3 years in length, 
which lead to an associate degree or similar award, and which 
are sometimes referred to as terminal-occupational programs 
Because different groups are interested in engineering-related 


enrollments and graduations as distinct from those classified as 
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Statist of Higher Education Receipts, 
Ch ipter 4+, Section IT, 
f the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
State 1954-56 Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 177 p. 


Dan va 
ix penditures, and Propert 


Paper, 65 cents. 
Other Government Agencies 

Methodology of Statistics on Research and Develop- 
ment. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
Ice, 1959 Paper, 132 p- $1.25. (National Science 
lfoundatior publication, NSF 59 36.) 


Proceeding I Ss} ial ‘ssion on 


December 1958 annual meeting of 


research and development 


il Association, including four 


esulting discussions. 


Ixxamines statistical 
thods and problems encountered in the analysis of research and 


pment Manpower al 


Physicians for a Growing America, report of the 
Medical 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
(Public Health 


Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on 
ISducation. 
Office, 1959. 
Service Publication No. 70).) 


Paper, 95 p. 60 cents. 


Research and Development Contracts cwith Educa- 
tional Institutions—Audit Instructions Pertaining to 
Revised Cost Principles. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 


1959, Processed, 20 p. (Joint Letter No. 41.) 


Studies in Comparative Education—Bibliography: 
1958 Publications. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 111 p. (Ol -14004.) 

Annotated bibliography of general publications and of those 
relating to specific areas and countries in the following regions: 
\frica 
and Ne rth \frica, Weste rm I: urope, W estern Hemisphere 


south of the Sahara, Eastern Europe, Far East, Near East 
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Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publisher. Prices are indi- 


cated when known. 
American Universities and Federal Research, by 


Charles V. Kidd. Cambridge, Mass., 
University Press, 1959. 272 p. $6. 


Harvard 


| Xamines I fl lence of Federal res¢ arch funds on universit 


ind the new organizations institutions have created 


Federal research problems. Considers such 

of Federal funds on the quality and type of research 
» between teaching and research, scientific free 
of undergraduate and graduate teaching, financ 


ing, and univer administration and operatiot 

Higher Education in the Tidewater Area of Virginia: 
Survey 
Council of Higher Education of Virginia and the 
Norfolk Junior Chamber of Commerce, by S. V. 
Martorana, Survey Director, ernest V. Hollis, Chief 
Consultant, and others of the Office of Education. 
Norfolk, Va., and Washington, D.C., 1959. 
211 p. 
State Council of Higher Education of Virginia, the 
Norfolk Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the U.S. 
Office of Education.) 


and Report, report of a survey for the State 


Paper, 


(Limited number of copies free from the 


Higher Education in the Tidewater Area of Virginia: 
A Condensation of the Complete Report. 


(See above listing for any additional information.) 


Paper, 65 p. 


Institutional Research Concerning Land-Grant Insti- 
tutions and State Universities, by W. Hugh Stickler. 
Research and 
1959. 


Tallahassee, Office of Institutional 


Service, Florida State University, Paper, 


142 p. 

Report prepared for the Joint Office of Institutional Research 
f the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, conducted under a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. It covers the extent and character of 
institutional research in or concerning the member institutions of 
the two organizations named, and reports on the present status of 
eight specific research studies in which the Joint Study Committee 
(AALGCSL SL \) is interested. ‘The appendixes, which com- 
prise the bulk of the report (p. 23 142), list selected publications 
reporting or dealing with institutional research, under various 


“ tegories 
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